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This issue of the Review contains three 
articles devoted to education in the new 
countries of Asia and Africa. These are 
problem rather than area studies, Dr. Hans’ 
contribution on nationalism in the Middle 
East and South East Asia, Dr. van der 
Kroef’s discussion of social mobility in In- 
donesia, and Mr. Low’s references to the race 
situation in South Africa illustrate some of 
the ways in which education is implicated 
in the non-educational processes of society. 
It is clear, as Dr. Templeton’s article once 
again reminds us, that the study of these re- 
lationships is the vital obligation of com- 
parative education. Without their thorough 
appraisal, comparative education has no 
predictive value and hence no aim and no 
foundation. 

The firm establishment of comparative 
education as a discipline, of which Dr. 
Heath writes, depends on continuous devel- 
opment of its ethical, theoretical, and meth- 
odological dimensions. But it also depends 
on patient and scrupulous collection of 
facts. It is not wholly correct to say that 
comparative education has suffered from 
too much dedication to fact-finding. It has 
rather suffered from dull, unimaginative 
and tendentious presentation of them. Dr. 
Medlin’s paper, the first of many to flow 
from the newly established channels of 
communication between the U. S. Office 
of Education and Moscow, illustrates the 
Review’s intention to reserve for scholarly 
descriptions a respected place on its pages. 

A new area of research which is being 
steadily opened up in international educa- 
tion carries important implications for com- 
parative education. An increasing number 
of publications have appeared dealing with 
the nature of intercultural contacts. Gen- 
eral works on the subject have included 
Cora Du Bois, Foreign Students and Higher 
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Education in the United States (American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1956); UNESCO, “Cross-Cultural Educa- 
tion and Educational Travel,” International 
Social Science Bulletin, (v. VIII, No. 4, 
1956); and M. Brewster Smith (ed.) “Atti- 
tudes and Adjustment in Cross-Cultural 
Contact: Recent Studies of Foreign Stu- 
dents,” The Journal of Social Issues, (v. 
XII, No. 1, 1956). From among the more 
specific studies India has received the most 
attention, with: John and Ruth H. Useem, 
Western Educated Man in India, (Dryden, 
N. Y., 1955); P. M. Balasundram, What Do 
American Students Think about India, 
(N. Y., 1957), and R. D. Lambert and 
M. Bressler, Indian Students on an Ameri- 
can Campus, (Minnesota U. P., 1956). 
Studies of other area include: J. Watson 
and R. Lippitt, Learning Across Cultures, 
A Study of Germans Visiting America, 
(University of Michigan, 1955); F. D. Scott, 
The American Experience of Swedish Stu- 
dents, (Minnesota U. P., 1956); R. Beals 
and N. D. Humphrey, No Frontier to 
Learning, The Mexican Student in the 
United States, (Minnesota U. P., 1957); 
forthcoming, J. W. Bennet, H. Passin, and 
R. K. McKnight, ln Search of Identity, The 
Japanese Overseas Scholar in America and 
Japan, (Minnesota U. P., 1958); and I. D. 
London and O. Amisimov, “The Soviet 
Propaganda Image of the West,” Psycho- 
logical Reports, (Southern U. P., 1957, 3). 

New writings in comparative education 
include several noteworthy articles: D. M. 
Gates, “Basic Research in Europe,” Sci- 
ence, April 1, 1958; Harry D. Gideonse, 
“European Education and American Self- 
Evaluation,” Educational Record, July, 
1958; Wm. Clark Throw’s two articles 
on the U.S.S.R. and the U. S. (“The Rus- 
sians, the Scientists and American Educa- 
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tion,” University of Michigan School of 
Education Bulletin, March, 1958; and “Is 
Education in the U.S.S.R. a Model for 
America?” in Vocational Guidance Quar- 
terly, Spring, 1958); Robert J. Havighurst, 
“Is Russia Really Out-Producing Us in Sci- 
entists?” School and Society, April 26, 1958; 
C. H. Dobinson, “English and Russian Edu- 
cation Contrasted,” Educational Forum, 
May, 1958; George Bereday, “Comparative 
Approach to Social Status in English Edu- 
1958, edited by the author; and Joseph A. 
cation,” in Liberal Traditions of Education, 
Lauwerys, “Methoden in Der Vergleichen- 
den Padagogik,” Bildung und Erziehung, 
February, 1958. 

Of special interest are the several con- 
tributions published in connection with the 
current high school debate on the merits of 
foreign educational systems, sponsored by 
the National University Extension Associa- 
tion. The articles on Soviet Union, France, 
and Britain which Current History made 
available in its July, August, and Septem- 
ber 1958 issues include to name only few: 
George L. Kline, Soviet Education To- 
wards Literacy; Solomon M. Schwarz, Ed- 
ucation for Russian Industry; Michael S. 
Rywkin, Education for Communist Leader- 
ship; Hugh M. Pollard, The Goals of 
French Education; Henri Peyre, Secondary 
Education in France; Leon S. Roudiez, The 
French View of Liberal Arts; I. L. Kandel, 
The Administration of Education in Eng- 
land and Wales; Claude Eggertsen, English 
Education for Science and Technology; 
and George Z. F. Bereday, A Comparative 
Look at English, French, and Soviet Edu- 
cation. 

The two volumes of the Thirty Second 
Discussion and Debate Manual, 1958-1959 
edited by Bower Aly under the title Ameri- 
can Education contain numerous articles 
and comments contributed directly for this 
symposium (vol. 1) or reprinted from 
other sources (vol. 2). Of the several con- 
tributions only a proportion is comparative 
in content and among these, irrespective of 
their message, not all satisfy methodologi- 


cal rules of comparative disciplines. James 
Robinson’s American Education: Analysis 
and Interpretation, and George Bereday’s 
A Note on the Pitfalls in Comparative Edu- 
cation discuss the problem of methods. 
From among the others the following de- 
serve particular mention: Philip Marson, 
We Can Learn from the British; William 
E. Drake, A Program of Education Ade- 
quate for the United States in 1958; W. 
Norwood Brigance, An Indictment of Euro- 
pean Education; Paul Woodring, The Road 
to Improvement in American Education; 
Joseph Lauwerys, The Essential Features of 
the Educational System of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 
Barbara Alcorn, Tradition and Education 
in England; 1. L. Kandel, Education in 
France; William W. Brickman, The Essen- 
tial Features of Soviet Education; Denis de 
Rougemont, Education: Soviet, American 
and European; Lothar Kahn, American and 
Continental Education; Russel I, Thackrey, 
Facts and Myth in American Education; 
and Richard G. Browne, The Civil War in 
Education. 

In connection with the debate compara- 
tive education has also been featured on a 
national radio network. In September 1958, 
NBC recorded and offered for broadcast- 
ing a panel discussion between Louis M. 
Hacker and George Bereday of Columbia 
University, Raymond F. Howes, editor of 
the Educational Record, and Paul Wood- 
ring, consultant to the Ford Foundation, 
The discussion moderated by Wilbur E. 
Gilman of Queens College centered around 
the problem of best methods to improve 
American education and the definition of 
what would actually represent such an im- 
provement. The panel fortunately agreed 
as regards the central question of the de- 
bate that no educational system can be 
transplanted to another country without re- 
gard for the historical and cultural roots of 
the area. It thus denied the premise that 
American education can be improved by 
adoption of the methods of foreign educa- 
tional systems. This conclusion is, of course, 
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one of the basic premises of comparative 
education. 

The summer of 1958 was a period of ex- 
tensive travel in the pursuit of the various 
comparative education projects. The Soviet 
Field Study for 1958, organized by the 
Comparative Education Society, in Au- 
gust and September took Drs. W. W. Brick- 
man, William H. Johnson, and Gerald 
Read, together with some seventy-five 
American educators, for a month’s visit to 
Moscow, Kiev, Leningrad, and Tashkent. 
The Study received a grant from the Fund 
for Advancement of Education, and will 
result in a volume on Problems and Trends 
in Soviet Education, to be published by 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Among other comparative tours this sum- 
mer were: The U. S. Office of Education 
official exchange visit to the Soviet Union 
in May (Dr. Lawrence E. Derthick), the 
first of a large program of educational ex- 
changes between the U.S.A. and the 
USS.R. The visit will be described in an 
official report of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Traveling Seminar (Dr. Goodwin 
Watson and Dr. James E. McClellan) 
which studied England, Denmark, Soviet 
Russia and Poland during the month of 
June; Wayne State University’s annual tour 
to Europe (Dr. William Reitz), which 
visited twelve countries between June and 
August; the University of Michigan’s 
Workshop Study Tour in June and July 
(Dr. Claude Eggertson and Edgar Wesley) 
which was concerned with Secondary Edu- 
cation in Great Britain; the Institute 
for the Study of the U.S.S.R.’s Seminar in 
Soviet Education (Dr. George Bereday), 
which gathered American, European, and 
Soviet refugee scholars in Munich, Ger- 
many, in July, and which will result in a 
volume—Essays on Soviet Education; and 
the U. S. Department of State official ex- 
change visit to the Soviet Union in June 
and July (Dr. Edward H. Lichfield), to 
study higher education. This visit, too wil{ 
be described in an official report. 
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Two tenets of comparative education are 
involved in these travels. The first concerns 
the language. There is little to a tour 
through foreign schools with an interpre- 
ter, particularly if provided by the country 
visited. To be cut off from the radio, press, 
and ordinary discourse, to fail to under- 
stand posters, overheard snippets of street 
conversations, and unintended comments of 
school people and school children, is to ex- 
pose oneself to isolation which is bound to 
skew the accuracy of one’s observations. 
Obviously travel without language is better 
than no travel at all. But to attempt to pub- 
licize as scholarly conclusions the impres- 
sions thus obtained is to rended less than 
justice to one’s academic obligations. There 
may be some suitable justification, even if 
only the lack of opportunity or time, for 
undertaking visitation of foreign schools 
without knowing the language they use. 
But there is absolutely no justification for 
returning from a period of travel abroad 
ignorant of the rudiments of the languages 
one encountered, Current and continuous 
study of foreign languages is the first obli- 
gation of students of comparative education. 

The second tenet of the discipline bids 
one to distinguish between visitation and 
research. Numerous field research studies 
of various American school systems are 
now available. A glance at these testifies to 
the complexity and ingenuity that went 
into their prepration. The deep familiarity 
with historical and cultural sources, de- 
veloped sociological method, follow up of 
the current literature and press, and numer- 
ous interviews and visitations go to the 
making of a reputable school survey. A 
gilded tour of the art room, the cafeteria 
and the library is hardly an adequate sub- 
stitute. Thus visitors to foreign school sys- 
tems would do well to refrain from formu- 
lating overall generalizations. They should, 
instead, concentrate on presenting eyewit- 
ness point by point accounts which will be 
respected as vital primary sources by more 
specialized scholars. 

G. Z. F. B. 
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NATIONALISM AND EDUCATION 
IN ASIA 


NICHOLAS HANS 


The importance of nationalism in educa- 
tion, both in administration and curriculum, 
is at present generally accepted in spite of 
some skeptical remarks. However, the term 
itself is rather vaguely used and should be 
clearly defined in its meaning and limita- 
tions. Very often the terms “nationality,” 
“nation,” and “state” (not in the American 
sense) are used as denoting identical social 
formations. In consequence “nationalism” 
may be taken as expressing the conscious- 
ness of belonging to the same “nationality” 
or the same “nation” and state. Yet these 
terms are not identical and therefore the 
use of “nationalism” in relation to any of 
them may connote different social phe- 
nomena. 

Nationality is an ethnic social grouping 
speaking the same language and sharing the 
same cultural tradition. It is not necessary 
for such a group to be of the same racial 
origin (in the biological sense), but as a 
rule it is derived from the same stock, 
which may be a stabilized racial mixture. 
More often than not a nationality has a 
dominant religious tradition which helped 
the members of such a group to integrate 
their social individuality. Usually a nation- 
ality is intimately connected with a specific 
territory which is known by its name as its 
historical habitat. Yet “nationality” is not a 
“nation” or a “state.” For instance, Flem- 

are a “nationality,” speaking Flemish 
and inhabiting Flanders for centuries. But 
they are neither a “nation” nor a “state.” 
On the other hand Belgians (Flemings and 
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Walloons) are a “nation” and Belgium is a 
“state.” Historically, each established na- 
tionality aspired to the status of a “nation” 
or an autonomous unit within a “nation,” 
as the Catalans in Spain. When a nationality 
develops its linguistic or regional “national- 
ism” it seldom transcends its ethnic commu- 
nity or its historical territory. To claim 
other linguistic groups or adjacent terri- 
tory the nationality has to develop into a 
nation and has to form a state. A “nation” 
therefore is a higher social formation, 
which may include several nationalities 
(e.g., Switzerland has four), may have two 
or more “national” languages and whose 
territory is a result of historical events and 
sometimes sheer accidents. Whereas mem- 
bers of an ethnic nationality are born into 
it and inherit its language and cultural tra- 
ditions as their patrimony, members of a 
nation may come from different countries 
and be incorporated into the nation, as the 
American immigrants are. Usually a nation 
is formally and legally represented in a 
state, but sometimes a nation may be par- 
titioned among several states as the Polish 
nation was in the roth century. It is clear 
from the above that nationalism of a na- 
tionality is different from that of a nation 
or a state. Only at this higher stage of so- 
cial integration nationalism may develop 
into an aggressive movement demanding in- 
corporation of adjacent nationalities and 
territory. Such demands maybe based on 
supposed identical racial origin or on simi- 
larity of languages, on identity of religion, 
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or simply on the reasons of strategical 
security and economic unity. It is evident 
that in both cases of nationalism its aims 
would be reflected in the organization of 
education and the accepted curriculum. 
A nationality struggling for recognition 
would demand instruction in its linguistic 
idiom, would demand separate schools and 
inspection and also incorporation into its 
curriculum of special subjects pertaining to 
its cultural tradition. If that nationality has 
been historically connected with particular 
religious traditions it will also demand de- 
nominational schools publicly maintained. 
In case of “nations” which are mostly 
plural societies, such a monolithic educa- 
tional system is hardly possible. Due re- 
gard should be given to the variety of re- 
ligious traditions, to local linguistic differ- 
ences or to historical regional associations. 
If a nation is legally organized as a state, 
then the state legislation may impose one 
language as “national,” may introduce a 
neutral secular school system and may cen- 
tralize the administration and the curricu- 
lum in order to integrate separate parts into 
one nation without local differences. Yet if 
such legislation runs contrary to the “nation- 
alism” of incorporated nationalities it may 
result in revolution and dissolution of the 
overriding nation. In the present period of 
transition it often happened that new states 
were formed without having a “nation” as 
a basis and consequently all their efforts 
were and are directed towards creation of 
such “nations.” Unconsciously they aim at 
forming an ideal “nation.” 

I have previously mentioned (see my 
Comparative Education) the five factors of 
such an “ideal” nation: 1) Unity of race; 2) 
Unity of language; 3) Unity of religion; 
4) Unity of territory; and 5) Political inde- 
pendence. The first factor comes to the fore 
only in exceptional cases when racial differ- 
ences are clearly visible to the naked eye 
(Union of South Africa or Malay Federa- 
tion). Nazi Germany is not a suitable ex- 
ample as the “racial” policy was specially 
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invented for political and economic reasons. 
The second factor, unity of language, is 
realized only in old nation-states of Europe 
or in Japan in Asia. Even in Europe unity 
of language was often the result of con- 
scious policy of the state as in France or 
Italy. The third factor, unity of religion, 
in our secular age is seldom enforced and 
is important in cases when other unifying 
factors are absent, as for instance Islam in 
Pakistan. Unity of territory, the fourth fac- 
tor, is at present so mixed up with other 
factors that it is usually demanded for stra- 
tegical and economic reasons. It is in fact a 
demand for political independence and eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency which is the fifth 
factor. It is interesting to note that although 
national movements in different countries 
vary to a great extent they all depend in the 
last resort on the notion of an “ideal na- 
tion.” In those countries where races are 
visibly distinguishable the policy attempts 
to preserve the racial “purity” by segrega- 
tion of schools. In those countries where 
languages are many the policy is to intro- 
duce a “national” idiom and to regain or to 
create a linguistic unity. Where territory 
is faultily defined the policy is directed to 
the acquisition of “Lebensraum” or new 
frontiers. Finally, in those countries where 
foreign powers exercised control all empha- 
sis is laid on political independence and eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. Only in the case of 
religious plurality does the state policy tend 
to impose a secular solution without insist- 
ing on religious conformity. 

History of nationalism runs on the lines 
of this analysis. Modern nationalism is of 
comparatively recent origin. The ancient 
world and the Middle Ages knew religious 
movements which sometimes coincided with 
national communities, as the Jewish insur- 
rection against the Roman Empire or the 
Arab-Islamic expansion. We can call them 
the precursors of modern nationalism, but 
they were not the original sources of con- 
temporary ideology. It was started only 
in the 18th century with the revival of lin- 
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guistic-cultural identity among smaller na- 
tionalities submerged in larger states. The 
Basques in Spain, the Czechs and Hungari- 
ans in the Hapsburg Empire, the Italians in 
Austria, all became conscious of their sepa- 
rate traditions and started revival move- 
ments directed mainly to the study of their 
languages and cultures. These revivals were 
still on the level of “nationality,” as the idea 
of a “nation” was novel and was to be 
ushered on the scene only by the two revo- 
lutions—American and French. By separat- 
ing from Britain the Americans were the 
first to claim to be a “nation” with a na- 
tional right for separate political life and 
separate national culture. They even de- 
bated whether the adoption of English as 
the “national” language would answer the 
purpose, and discussed the possibility of 
German or Hebrew as the official language 
of the new U.S.A. Yet English was ac- 
cepted by the majority vote of one and thus 
became the strongest factor in moulding 
heterogenous groups of immigrants into one 
nation. The French revolution, by abolish- 
ing old provinces and by prohibiting the 
use of dialects in schools, created a united 
French nation and promoted the stabiliza- 
tion of French as the school language 
throughout France. In Germany, the reac- 
tion against Napoleonic conquests and im- 
position of the French language and legisla- 
tion was started by Fichte’s famous Reden 
an die deutsche Nation, It was still on the 
level of nationality, as Fichte did not de- 
mand a “national” German state embody- 
ing a separate German “nation.” The 
“Speeches” emphasized linguistic and cul- 
tural unity of German-speaking communi- 
ties and advocated a “national” system of 
education to promote it. But as Fichte at 
the same time advocated a national eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, his brand of nation- 
alism foreshadowed contemporary move- 
ments. However, neither Fichte, nor 
Mazzini, nor Palacky developed that aggres- 
sive and exclusive nationalism which came to 
power with the advent of Fascism and 


Nazism. They all were prophets of inter- 
national federations with full recognition 
of rival or complementary nationalisms of 
adjacent nationalities. It was the defeat of 
the revolt of nationalities in 1848, with the 
consequent Hapsburg policy of divide e 
impera, which resulted in an exacerbated 
nationalism, with all its hatreds and narrow 
indoctrination. When the European move- 
ment of nationalism transcended the con- 
fines of Europe and spread to Asia and 
Africa, these features of the later stages of 
nationalism influenced the new adepts in 
their politics and education. 


Nationalism in Islamic countries of 
the Middle East 


In this part of the world nationalism was 
not a straightforward growth, as in mos 
European countries. The heterogenous pop- 
ulation, with a rich cultural background, 
was at first integrated by the new religion 
of Islam and by super-imposition of the 
Arabic language, and later by the Turkish 
conquest and the foundation of original na- 
tional groupings. The factor of unity 
was super-racial and super-national. There- 
fore it was natural that the first attempt 
at regaining cultural independence from 
European control and influence was di- 
verted into religious channels. Pan-islamism 
thus was the first movement resembling 
modern nationalism. Promoted by Djemal- 
ed-Din el Afghani for cultural reasons and 
by Sultan Abdul Hamid for political con- 
solidation of his Empire, pan-islamism 
proved to be a failure. Islam was (and is) as 
hopelessly divided between the warring sec- 
tions of Sunnis and Shiites as is Westem 
Christianity between Catholics and Protes- 
tants. Whilst the pan-islamic movement was 
controlled by Sunnis, it would hardly ap 
peal to the Shiite Persians and a consider- 
able group of Arabs. Consequently, the 
movement for indigenous culture was re 
directed to pan-turanism in Turkey and 
pan-arabism in Arab lands, and had only in- 
direct connection with Islam. 
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Turkey.—Pan-turanism, invented by 
Young Turks after their policy of secular 
Ottomanism was wrecked by the opposition 
of both Turks and Christian minorities, was 
also a failure. Pan-turanism was not a prac- 
tical proposition due to geographical 
separation of various branches of Turkish- 
speaking peoples surrounded by large na- 
tions like Russians and Persians. In conse- 
quence, Ata-~Turk had to resort to limited 
Turkish nationalism within the borders of 
Anatolia and some small territory in Eu- 
rope around Istanbul. There was scarce 
background for this new nationalism. The 
Anatolian and European Turks are half Eu- 
ropean by blood, have no national Turanian 
culture, and their language was a peasant 
speech hardly suitable for modern techno- 
logical needs. Their culture was Islamic- 
Arabic, their historical tradition was based 
on the Sultanate and the Caliphate, and the 
official Arabic script and Koranic texts 
were incomprehensible to the Turkish 
masses. In order to succeed Ata-Turk had 
to create the modern Turkish language and 
literature, had to invent Turkish history 
divorced from Islam and the traditions of 
the Ottoman Empire, and had to introduce 
the Latin alphabet and Swiss civil code 
from Europe. Such a radical change could 
be effected only through universal educa- 
tion administered and strictly controlled 
from the centre, and made compulsory by 
an authoritarian government. All these 
measures were duly introduced and imple- 
mented, but the success of this secular at- 
tempt of creating a new Turkish nation 
seems to be only partial. In spite of legal 
prohibition of religious teaching in the 
schools, the influence of Islam proved to be 
lasting. In 1947, the religious Moslem in- 
struction was reintroduced with a legal fic- 
tion of voluntary decision by the parents. 
On the other hand, after 35 years of na- 
tional indoctrination, the new generation is 
certainly permeated with the consciousness 
of their Turkish identity and nationalist 
sentiments have come to the fore. 
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Arab Lands—The Arab Empire of the 
Baghdad Caliphs was a super-racial and in- 
ternational state united by Islam and the 
Arabic language. Nationalism in the mod- 
ern meaning was hardly possible when sub- 
jects of the state included Asians, Euro- 
peans, and Africans, Semites, Caucasians 
and Mongols, and old nationalities such as 
Persians, Syrians and Egyptians. Two 
events have broken this unstable unity 
based on religion and official language. The 
revival of Persian culture connected with 
the religious schism of the Shiites under- 
mined the monopoly of Arabic, and the in- 
vasion of the Turks relegated the ruling 
Arabs to the status of a subject people. 
These two events, by separating the Arabs 
from other Moslem nationalities, concen- 
trated their attention on liguistic-cultural 
heritage and resulted in the growth of Arab 
national consciousness. Yet it took a long 
time to transform the linguistic-cultural 
tradition into the passionate Arab national- 
ism of our time. The Turkish rule was Mos- 
lem and the Turkish administration was not 
culturally aggressive and practically left the 
Arabs to themselves. It was the penetration 
of the European influence and the example 
of European nationalism which aroused 
Arabs from their passivity under the Turks. 
All the pioneers of Arab nationalism were 
trained in Europe, mostly in French uni- 
versities. The Christian Maronites of Leb- 
anon, protected by France, were the first 
to found Arabic schools and newspapers, 
based not on Islam, but on cultural heritage. 
Arab students in Paris started joining 
French masonic lodges and deplored the re- 
ligious feuds between Christian, Sunni, and 
Shiite Arabs. Nagil Azouri, the editor of 
Reveil de la Nation Arabe (Paris, 1905), 
founded a lodge in Cairo with the aim of 
Arab independence. The Pan-Arab ideal 
was accepted by Egyptian, Syrian, and 
Mesopotamian Arabs as a non-denomina- 
tional national unity. It could not be ac- 
cepted by Saudi Arabs, or the puritanical 
Wahabis, who wanted the reestablishment 
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of original Islam independent of the West- 
ern influences. The Great Powers, by di- 
viding into separate countries the Arab 
lands liberated from the Turkish dominion, 
gave rise to two contrary movements of 
nationalism. Original pan-arabic national- 
ism was strengthened by general resentment 
of Arabs against such a division imposed on 
them and particularly by establishing a 
Jewish enclave in their midst. On the other 
hand, economic and local interests fostered 
by European control created many regional 
nationalisms and rivalry among the Arabs 
themselves. This rivalry was inherited by 
new states after attaining their political in- 
dependence. Thus Arab nationalism re- 
cently resulted in the formation of three 
camps: The United Arab Republic of 
Egypt and Syria, with the doubtful adhe- 
sion of Yemen; the shortlived Federation of 
Jordan and Iraq; and the separate identity 
of Saudi Arabia, suddenly grown rich by 
revenue from Aramco. In education this 
unity and division of Arab nationalism is 
faithfully reflected. The common factors 
of the classical Arabic of the Koran and 
the heritage of Arab history and culture 
form the basis of curricula in all Arab lands 
and tend to promote pan-arabic nationalism. 
But local histories, particularly in Egypt, 
local geography and economies, are empha- 
sized and create local nationalism and re- 
gional rivalry. Which tendency will be up- 
permost in nationalist training of the Arab 
youth will largely depend on the policy of 
Western powers. 


India and Southeast Asia 


It is impossible to discuss all Asiatic 
countries in this article. We omit the old 
Far-Eastern countries of China, Japan, and 
Korea, because their national and educa- 
tional problems are too complex to be dealt 
with here. We also reluctantly exclude 
Burma, Siam, Indochina, and the Philip- 
pines for lack of space. The selected coun- 
tries represent two groups: India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon; and the Malayan Federation 


and Indonesia. The first group are the mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth and 
share a common historical past and a long 
period of British influence. The second 
group, although British and Dutch in the 
past, share a similarity of populations and 
of dominant Islamic traditions. All these 
countries have attained political independ. 
ence after the second world war, and all 
have formed their own states with separate 
constitutions and legislatures. Their cases 
resemble the old Austrio-Hungarian Em. 
pire, which had a highly developed state 
structure, but had no “imperial” nation as 
basis. But whilst Austria-Hungary had the 
dynasty of Hapsburgs accepted for cen- 
turies by all nationalities of the Empire, and 
a common cultural tradition based on 
medieval Latin and the Catholic religion, 
the new Asiatic states were integrated into 
a semblance of “nations” by foreign rule 
and foreign linguistic-cultural influence, 
The comparatively recent nationalism in 
these countries thus was largely a negative 
movement directed against foreign dominz- 
tion, but was neither a positive nationalism 
of a single nationality nor the expression 
of identity of a new “nation.” Nationwide 
languages were and are non-existent and 
had to be created as the highly developed 
languages of many nationalities are unac- 
ceptable to new “nations.” Religious uni- 
formity is only comparative and the new 
“nations” include large minorities of dif- 
ferent religious tradition. Racial unity doe 
not exist either and various stocks are vis- 
bly differentiated in spite of the intermedi 
ate types. Even the unity of territory cam- 
not be taken for granted, as the maps of 
Pakistan and Indonesia clearly demonstrate. 
In these circumstances “nationalism” of 
these countries seems to hang in the air and 
is countered by more integrated, but nar 
row, nationalism of regional and linguistic- 
cultural groups. Unless a national language 
is created and accepted by all groups, 1 
mere state legal structure will remain @ 
artificial form lacking vital content, and 
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may result in a fate similar to Austria-~Hun- 

. The resulting difficulties in building 
up a national system of education are simi- 
lar in all these countries. 

Indian Union.—Before independence, na- 
tionalism in India was divided on religious 
grounds, and Moslems and Hindus could 
agree only on their common desire of be- 
ing set free from British domination. After 
the departure of the British and the division 
of the peninsula into the Indian Union and 
Pakistan, one third of all Moslems remained 
within the Union and the new state could 
not declare Hinduism a national religion in 
face of the presence of about forty million 
Moslems and millions of Christians, Sikhs, 
and smaller religious communities. The new 
Indian nationalism also could not be based 
on language or on race as the popula- 
tion, not homogeneous, included 17 major 
languages and hundreds of dialects. In racial 
origin it represented all possible variations 
of color and ethnic type. It was a case of 
a legal state being created before a nation 
had been formed. Indian education thus is 
confronted with a formidable task of inte- 
grating various communities into a nation. 
A national language is the first condition 
for the success of such a policy. The Brit- 
ish have started the process of integration, 
but could not complete it by employing 
English as the language of the Empire. The 
old Imperial language, although spoken by 
all the academically educated Indians, is a 
reminder of foreign rule and is entirely 
unknown to the masses. However useful 
English may be for academic and commer- 
cial purposes, it could never be accepted 
as the literary national language of India. 
Although there are some advocates of such 
a solution, very flattering to England, it is 
a utopian as making Esperanto interna- 
tional idiom. But whatever language be 
chosen, it would be spoken only by a mi- 
nority of the enormous Indian population. 
In this predicament the government chose 
Hindi as the national language because it is 
spoken by a relative majority of 140 million 
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Indians out of 400 million. To realize this 
aim a universal system of education, with 
compulsory study of Hindi, is necessary. 
With incessant rapid growth of the Indian 
population, universal education is im 
sible for decades and English will be used 
in the universities and trade for a longer 
period than it was thought at first. But if 
the Indians want to form a single nation 
and not to be split into Bengali, Mahratta, 
Tamil, and other nations, the adoption of 
Hindi is a step in the right direction. At 
present the provincial governments start 
primary education in regional languages, 
then teach Hindi as the second language, 
and on the university level still use English 
to a great extent. Meanwhile, by necessity, 
the Indian government is attempting the 
creation of a nation by social-economic 
measures of a welfare state. Communica- 
tions, finance, and industrial development 
will provide the framework, but it must 
be filled by linguistic-cultural content so as 
not to follow the example of Austria-~Hun- 
gary. The industrialization and mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, necessary for raising 
the standard of living, has confronted the 
government with an additional task of train- 
ing the technical cadres, which again raises 
the problem of a national language. Whilst 
building up nationalism of a “nation-state,” 
the government has to take into account the 
existing nationalism of various regions with 
sometimes conflicting aims. The presence 
of nationalisms of nationalities, with their 
historical territories and separate languages, 
is an established fact, whereas the all-Indian 
nationalism is still in process of formation. 
In order to succeed, the educational policy 
has to synthesize these two kinds of nation- 
alism into one. That is the main problem 
of India. 

Pakistan.—Pakistanis are neither a race, 
nor a linguistic community, nor have they 
a clearly defined territory. From the start 
it was a religious movement of a Moslem 
minority in British India. Consequently, 
only those parts of India which had a Mos- 
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lem majority could join the new state. As 
a result, West Pakistan is separated from 
East Pakistan by the breadth of Indian ter- 
ritory and millions of Moslems are left 
within the Indian Union. Racial and lin- 
guistic affinities were disregarded, and the 
only deciding factor was the adherence to 
Islam. Whether religion can mould hetero- 
geneous groups into a new “nation” remains 
to be seen. The failure of pan-islamism 
in the Middle East is rather a discour- 
aging example. As it is, the legal imposition 
of Urdu as a national language met with 
strong resistance in East Pakistan and the 
government was obliged to recognize Ben- 
gali as the second “national” language. As 
a matter of fact Bengali is a recognized lan- 
guage in the Indian Union and is used in 
the University of Calcutta within the 
Union. This concession to the 40 million 
Bengali-speaking Pakistanis has not solved 
the problem of national language. Urdu is 
not spoken by people even in West Pak- 
istan, and they demand schools in their lo- 
cal idioms (Punjabi, Sindi, and Pushtu), 
which are spoken also by their neighbors 
beyond the frontiers of West Pakistan. Is- 
lam is certainly more than a dynamic re- 
ligion, and includes legal and moral doc- 
trines which, in contemporary philosophic 
interpretation, may be adapted to modern 
needs. Whether the modern interpretation 
of Islam by Pakistani leaders, educated in 
the liberal atmosphere of English-speaking 
universities, would be acceptable to illit- 
erate orthodox peasantry, is still a question 
mark. Moreover, in our secular age the 
winds blowing from Soviet Central Asia in 
time may disrupt the faith in the Arabic 
Koran. 

Ceylon—Ceylon is another case of 
a plural community. There are two main 
groups: the Sinhalese-speaking majority, 
mostly Buddhist, and the Tamil-speaking 
minority, mostly Hindus, but including a 
group of Moslem-Moors. The two lan- 
guages have little in common, as the Sinha- 
lese is a derivative of Sanskrit, and Tamil 


is a Dravidian language. In addition, the 
two groups are visibly distinguishable, as 
the Tamils are darker than the Sinhalese, 
The problem of building up a single Cey. 
lonese nation is complicated by the presence 
of Indian Tamils in large numbers who are 
not recognized as citizens by the govem.- 
ment, but whose labor on the plantations is 
necessary for Ceylon’s economy. The Cey. 
lonese Tamils live in the north, where they 
had their historical kingdoms and wher 
they have developed their own culture and 
literature. The Indian Tamils live among 
the Sinhalese and are mostly illiterate. The 
Sinhalese majority of 65 per cent want a 
single Ceylonese nation, and for this pur- 
pose recognized their language as the “na. 
tional” idiom, compulsory for all Ceylon 
citizens. The Tamils hotly dispute this law, 
and demand legal equality of both lan. 
guages, a separate school system in Tamil, 
and territorial autonomy in their historical 
habitat. The religious difference further 
complicates the problem, as the Buddhist 
monks demand the legal recognition of 
Buddhism as the “national” religion. Thus, 
two linguistic-religious nationalisms oppose 
each other and refuse to sink their differ- 
ences in a wider nationalism embracing 
them both. The tension leads to clashes and 
riots and is reflected in the schools. The 
compromise between two national commu- 
nities would be possible if moderation 
would be shown by both sides. Such a com- 
promise is imperative on economic and 
political grounds, and would lead to general 
progress for both communities. The leg: 
segregation of two groups into two sepa 
rate political units would only impoverish 
both and would not provide a final solution 

Indonesia—On the surface, the Republic 
of Indonesia presents a “national” commu 
nity of the same racial origin, the same re- 
ligion (Islam), and similar languages of 
Malay roots, Yet there is an inner tension 
between regions and separate islands, and 
the recent events made manifest the absence 
of a united nation. As in India, the “n- 
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tional” movement was the result of Euro- 
pean (in this case Dutch) occupation and 
centralized administration. Various tribes, 
with their own dialects and regional rival- 
ries, were united by foreign rule and de- 
veloped a negative kind of “nationalism” 
directed against the Dutch. As elsewhere in 
former European colonies, the attainment 
of independence brought to the surface the 
hidden inner tensions and made it clear that 
the Indonesian “nation” so far does not ex- 
ist and has to be created. Malay was 
adopted as a national language by the gov- 
ernment for that purpose. Yet Malay is not 
spoken by the tribes of Indonesia and was 
imported from British Malaya, where it was 
used in public schools. As a language of 
secondary and university level, Malay is 
still in process of formation. The school 
system in Malay is almost as foreign to In- 
donesian tribes as was the old Dutch system. 
It will take decades until universal compul- 
sory education will make the new idiom 
into the “national” language of Indonesia. 
As to the religious tradition of Islam, which 
is common to the masses, the leaders of the 
new state, in distinction to Pakistanis, are 
secularists and definitely refuse to make it 
the foundation of their “nationalism.” 
Malay Federation—The Malay Federa- 
tion is a plural community, including 40 
per cent Malays, 40 per cent Chinese, and 
20 per cent all others, mostly Indian Tamils. 
Singapore, which is intimately connected 
with Malaya, although excluded from the 
Federation, is practically a Chinese city, 
with 800,000 Chinese and 200,000 other 
inhabitants. If Singapore be added to Ma- 
laya, the Chinese would have a clear ma- 
jority. The three main communities of Ma- 
lays, Chinese and Indians are distinct in 
race, language, religion, culture, and even 
in citizenship. Many Chinese and Indians 
are recent immigrants still loyal to their 
own countries, In these circumstances, “na- 
tionalism” is limited to the three separate 
“nationalities,” and has little chance of 
growing into a national movement embrac- 
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ing the whole population. As a matter of 
fact, the “nationalism” of the native Malays 
is directed against the Chinese and Indian 
immigrants, who cling to their own brands 
of “nationalism” inspired outside Malaya. 
The only common factors are the lan; 

of the administration (English) and the 
English schools open to all. Otherwise, the 
public Malay schools are for the Malays 
only, and the private Chinese schools for 
the Chinese. Although the English sec- 
ondary schools and the University of Ma- 
laya in Singapore are attended by all three 
“nationalities,” it is hardly probable that 
English may develop into the “national” 
language of Malaya. The 500 million Chi- 
nese in China are too near on the horizon to 
expect the Chinese settlers to develop a 
“Malayan” attitude independent of pres- 
sures from China. It is only the British con- 
nection which keeps the Malayan Federa- 
tion as an independent country against a 
possible Chinese mass immigration. 


Conclusion 


In this short article we could not discuss 
the impact of nationalism in all the Asiatic 
countries. In the countries surveyed here 
we observe the following common features: 
1) The new countries (Turkey excepted) 
are the result of European administrations 
which unified different communities into 
“nations,” in the artificial frontiers of former 
colonies or protectorates; 2) Cultural-lin- 
guistic communities existed before the Eu- 
ropeans took control and have given rise 
to regional “nationalisms” with conflicting 
aims; 3) The attainment of independence 
confronted the new states with a task of 
creating new “nations;” 4) The absence of 
“national” languages acceptable to all 
groups resulted in the formation of new 
languages adapted to technological pur- 
poses, but only slightly connected with the 
“mother tongue” of the masses; 5) Educa- 
tional problems in consequence are highly 
complex and pull the governments in op- 
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posite directions. The illiterate masses have 
to be educated (in their mother tongue) to 
be able to form a common tradition as a 
basis for a new “nation.” On the other hand, 
technical development demands new cadres 
of technicians able to understand scientific 
terminology absent in local languages or 
dialects. The problem of the medium of 
instruction thus is in the forefront of edu- 
cational difficulties, Besides, the financial 
burdens entailed in simultaneous realization 
of mass education and training of cadres 


Leading educators in the USSR unveiled 
late last winter some details of plans which 
are making and will continue to make 
radical changes in Russian schools. Some 
of these schools have been under close 
study and constant experimentation. Con- 
siderable interest attaches not only to the 
character of these changes, but also to the 
agencies that mold them. Soviet school pro- 
grams and experiments during the past dec- 
ade or so have derived much of their shape 
and character from intensive research and 
academic deliberations. The principal forum 
where this work and its results are reviewed 
and reported on is the annual general meet- 
ing of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
of the Russian Soviet Republic (RSFSR), 
a higher institution for training and re- 
search. Since its creation late in 1943, the 
Academy has become a fundamental form- 
ulator of Soviet educational plans and peda- 
gogical methods. Its role and activities, at 
least until recent years, have not been made 
well known outside the Soviet Union. 
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surpass the capacities of the new countries 
and depend largely on foreign capital in- 
vested in new industries. In Soviet Russia 
and Turkey, more or less adequate solu. 
tions were possible through the monopoly 
of totalitarian regimes. The new countries, 
having imbibed the liberal traditions of 
Western democracies, are reluctant to em- 
ploy such totalitarian methods. The ques- 
tion inevitably arises whether such kinds of 
democracy and tolerance can be applied to 
illiterate and fanatical populations of Asia 


Established by direction of a decree of 
the USSR Council of People’s Commissars 
(Ministers) on October 6, 1943, the Acad- 
emy enjoys a quasi-official status in the 
Soviet governmental framework. Adminis- 
tratively it is subordinated to the RSFSR 
Ministry of Education. This status has over 
the years provided for a close relationship 
between the Academy and the Soviet gov- 
ernment. For example, the President of the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, I. A. 
Kairov, served concurrently for many year 
as the RSFSR Minister of Education. The 
new First Assistant Minister of Education, 
A. I. Markushevich, who recently replaced 
Madame Liudmila V. Dubrovina in tha 
post, has for some years been a vice presi- 
dent of the Academy. 

The Academy’s membership is highly 
selective, normally consisting only of “out- 
standing” educators and educational re 
searchers who are elected either to active 
(full) membership or to corresponding 
membership.2 Through its various pre 
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grams and scientific sessions, the Academy 
assists in informing the general public and 
school personnel about educational develop- 
ments, conducts special research and experi- 
mentation in pedagogy and educational 
psychology, and operates graduate teacher- 
training programs. A number of institutions 
under the Academy, like the Institute of 
the Theory and History of Pedagogy, the 
Institute of Teaching Methods, and the 
Scientific Research Institute of Defectology, 
are equipped to carry on research and 
graduate training. The work done in these 
establishments is considered to be of high 
calibre, although observers have noted some 
theoretical limitations.* 

At the February 1958 General Meeting 
of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
major problems and interests of Soviet edu- 
cators were elaborated in considerable de- 
tail Among the leading participants at 
the gathering were Mr. E. I. Afanasenko 
(RSFSR Minister of Education), Academi- 
cian I. A. Kairov, and Academician N. K. 
Goncharov. The meeting reflected much 
concern for curricular and grade (class) 
structures at various levels in the general 
educational program, and pointed out the 
apparent need for greater emphasis on 
moral and esthetic values in both teaching 
methods and course content. A brief ac- 
count of the various questions that were 
discussed can be best presented under ap- 
propriate topical headings. 


Revised Programs in the 10-year School 


Reforms in the 10-year school, called for 
by the 1956 (and also the 1952) Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
aim to give Soviet youth more practical 
knowledge and training useful for living in 
the changing economic and social condi- 
tions of the USSR. The Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences has been working out a 
program which includes both the heavy, 
foundational courses of general education, 
which have been characteristic of the 
program since the mid-1930’s, and a poly- 
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technical (industrial and agricultural arts) 
program obligatory for all students. The 
general meeting announced that a new study 
plan and new course programs, devised by 
the Academy’s Institute of Teaching Meth- 
ods, had been introduced into 585 Russian 
10-year schools during the 1956-57 school 
year. In 1957-58, the RSFSR Ministry of 
Education introduced the new program in 
25 per cent of its schools. A more radical 
experimental program is the one tried in 50 
Russian schools under the Academy’s super- 
vision, where in grades 9 and 10 and the 
new grade 11 the pupils divide their school 
week into two equal parts: 3 days of aca- 
demic work (including both general and 
polytechnical courses), and 3 days in actual 
production work outside the school. The 
experiment has shown that, in order to 
cover the required academic subjects in ad- 
dition to the new practical work, students 
enrolled in this program will be required to 
prolong their period of study by 2-3 years. 
But this may now be modified by the pro- 
posals currently under discussion to limit 
secondary schools for all to 8 years. 


Innovations in the Primary School 
Curriculum 

The Academy states that more develop- 
mental instruction is needed in the pro- 
grams of the early grades in order to help 
prepare pupils for polytechnical studies and 
exercises which increase in the upper grades. 
With this end in mind, the school authori- 
ties altered the 1957-58 programs in the 
Russian language and in arithmetic so as to 
provide for more practical exercises. Among 
the changes reported are new elements in 
reading matter: terms descriptive of the 
natural environs and of how people live 
have been introduced. The aim is to acti- 
vate development of the child’s speech and 
thought with such concepts and so to in- 
fluence “in a positive way” his general edu- 
cational development. 

School for 6-year Olds 


In 1957 the Academy continued to experi- 
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ment with the teaching of reading, writing 
and counting to 6-year old pupils. Children 
in the upper age brackets of kindergardens 
and in certain preparatory classes (prior to 
grade one) performed well. The results 
were sufficiently good so that the same ex- 
periments were continued and expanded by 
the Academy during the 1957-58 school 
year. 


Teaching Methods and Moral Instruction 


Research done by the Academy’s Insti- 
tute of the Theory and History of Peda- 
gogy has brought new attention to the 
teaching of moral values and to methods of 
educating the personality. Particular focus 
fell on problems of the child’s independence 
and initiative, group relations, and inculcat- 
ing a sense of responsibility to learning. A 
study edited by N. K. Boldyrev, Group 
Organization of Pupils (Organizatsiia uche- 
nicheskogo kollektiva) particularly investi- 
gates the relations between the individual 
pupil and the class group. One of the ob- 
servations emerging from the study is that 
“the group’s influence on forming the per- 
sonality of the school child” can be an aid 
in arranging group activities. The Institute 
of Psychology is preparing studies on the 
role of motivation in children’s social be- 
havior during the performance of their aca- 
demic and work assignments. 

Somewhat similarly a plea was made by 
Academician D. D. Blagoi not to sacrifice 
elements of literature courses for other ele- 
ments of the general program. He pointed 
out that Russian literature is now studied 
in the 10-year program only from 1812, and 
that many important authors are not even 
touched upon. It should be remembered, 
said Blagoi, “that we are not training intel- 
ligent calculating machines, but a roundly 
developed human being, being with a capi- 
tal letter, which is what every citizen of the 
future communist society must become.”7 

This brief resume of the proceedings of 
the February 1958 General Meeting of the 
RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
points up an important feature of Soviet 
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education at this juncture: it is moving 
through a period of dynamic and deter- 
mined changes. These changes respond to 
new and shifting requirements in the cul- 
tural, social, and economic framework of 
the Soviet Union. At a time when much 
discussion about education in the United 
States has diverted attention to the re- 
portedly effective Soviet school system, that 
system itself is in transition. The informa- 
tion from the Academy helps us to under- 
stand the direction in which Soviet educa- 
tors are moving. 


1 Students interested in the Academy’s char- 
ter may consult Sovetskaia pedagogika, No. 7 
1944, pp. 1 ff. 

2 BoPshaia sovetskaia entsiklopediia, 2nd ed., 
vol. 1, p. 582. 

3A delegation from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation was impressed with the competence of 
some workers in the Academy during its visits 
there in the spring of 1958. In regard to other 
impressions, see W. W. Brickman, “The Train- 
ing of Soviet Teachers,” in America, Vol. 99, 
No. 7, May 17, 1958, Pp. 218-221. 

4 Sovetskaia pedagogika, No. 4 (April), 1958, 
Pp- 136-146. 

5 Study plan changes brought an increase of 
polytechnical courses by 1 hour per week in 
— 3-4; 1 hour per week in grade 8; and 2 

ours per week in grades 9-10. Other cha: 
were: a reduction in Russian language and lit- 
erature of 1 hour during the first half of grade 
8; a reduction in mathematics of 1 hour during 
the last half of grade 10; a reduction in history 
of 1 hour during the last half of grade 8 and 
the first half of grade 9, but with an increase 
of 1 hour during the last half of grade 10; an 
increase in physics of 1 hour during grades 7-8, 
but with a decrease of 1 hour during the last 
half of grade 9 and the first half of grade 10; 
and an increase in physical education of 1 hour 
in grades 8-10. Source: Glavnoe upravlenie 
shkol Ministerstva Prosveshcheniia RSFSR. 
Uchebnyi plan nachal’noi, semiletnei i sred- 
nei shkoly dlia opytnoi proverki v 1957-58 
uchebnom godu (1957), looseleaf, 2 pp. For 
the old study plan, see U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, Education in the USSR (Washington, 
1957) pp. 68-73. : 

*In the current year this proportion has been 
raised to 50 per cent. 

1 Sovetskaia pedagogika, No. 4 (April), 1958, 
p- 143. 
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While the rate of its growth in the last 
decade has indeed been spectacular, Indo- 
nesia’s educational establishment is also cre- 
ating a pattern of dangerous social stresses 
and disjunctions, which is in many ways 
similar to that encountered in other under- 
developed countries recently emancipated 
from colonial rule. 

In keeping with the injunction (article 
30, sub. 1) of the provisional Indonesian 
constitution that “Every citizen is entitled 
to receive an education,” educational facili- 
ties have enormously expanded: between 
1940—during the colonial era—and 1955, 
the number of primary schools increased 
from 18,091 to 29,629, and the number of 
primary teachers and pupils grew respec- 
tively from 40,583 to 104,214 and from 2.02 
million to 6.31 million; the number of sec- 
ondary schools jumped from 144, with 1,607 
teachers and 26,535 students in 1940, to 
1,525, With 7,810 teachers and 385,365 stu- 
dents in 1955, while colleges and universities 
grew from 5, with 149 teachers and 1,693 
students in 1940, to 23, with 1,159 teachers 
and more than 19,000 students in 1955. In 
addition, the type of schools has become 
more diversified, offering wider opportuni- 
ties for vocational and technical special- 
ization. This rapid development must be 
viewed first of all as a conscious reaction on 
the part of the Indonesian people and the 
state to the barriers to popular education 
existing in the colonial period which left, 
as late as 1930, more than 94% of all Indo- 
nesians illiterate, imposed a rigid Dutch- 
oriented curriculum out of touch with de- 
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SOCIAL DYSFUNCTIONS 
OF INDONESIAN EDUCATION 


JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


veloping Indonesian needs, and tended to 
be highly discriminatory, often favoring the 
traditional Indonesian aristocracy over the 
common man. Today education is widely 
viewed as the “open sesame” to improved 
status, and as the means par excellence to 
satisfy heightened social and material ex- 
pectations brought about by the successful 
overthrow of colonial rule.1 

An example of the preponderant role as- 
signed education in the Indonesian’s life at 
present is the society of the Toba-Bataks, 
an important ethnic group in Central-East 
Sumatra. Barred from sending their chil- 
dren in great numbers to the government 
schools during the colonial period, which 
favored the education of the scions of the 
traditional aristocracy, the Toba-Bataks 
since the Indonesian revolution have flooded 
the schools, looking upon education as an 
important accelerator of those processes of 
social, geographical and job mobility which 
have long been underway in their society. 
Although schooling beyond the primary 
level is very expensive, yet, as one student 
has put it: 


The startling fact throughout the area is that, 
in spite of the pressure, parents are determined 
to provide this education for their children al- 
though it means great sacrifice . . . ministers 
told me that some parents are underfed because 
their children go to school. I saw many cases 
where parents lived on almost nothing in order 
to provide at least one child with education.* 


It is likely that the Toba-Batak’s demand 
for education was shaped earlier by the 
emancipating influences of Christian mis- 
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sionary activity and by a tradition of socio- 
economic individualism in his society? yet 
his attitude may be regarded as typical for 
all of Indonesia today. 

Parental sacrifice on behalf of the school- 
ing of the young is, however, clearly viewed 
as a family investment in the future: upon 
completion of its education and entry into 
comparatively rewarding social status and 
employment, the child is expected to take 
care of its relatives and improve their posi- 
tion in life as well. One astute student of 
recent changes in Balinese culture points 
out, for example, that the drive for educa- 
tion in Bali is to a very great degree exerted 
by parental interest in family advancement. 
The Balinese father, typically, “is not inter- 
ested in what his boy studies, so long as he 
becomes an official as quickly as possible. 
Out of the salary he then will be earning 
one expects that he will help all his other 
relatives, open his house to them, take in his 
younger brothers and sisters to educate 
them, and use his full influence to help them 
in getting jobs.”* In most cases such assist- 
ance—with its tendency toward nepotism— 
will be regarded as self-explanatory, since 
family solidarity is highly developed among 
the Balinese, as indeed it is among other 
Indonesian groups.® 

It is here that we begin to touch on a 
principal source of social unbalance engen- 
dered by Indonesia’s educational system. 
For the schooling that is sought, especially 
in the secondary curricula, is principally of a 
traditional, academic nature that qualifies 
for administrative and bureaucratic posi- 
tions, while training geared to Indonesia’s 
peasant economy and to its slowly develop- 
ing but so highly essential commercial-in- 
dustrial establishment is relegated to a far 
less desirable place in popular thinking. The 
reasons for this lie first in the traditional 
value constellation of many Indonesians 
which, as in other underdeveloped areas,® 
tends to depreciate manual productive labor 
or mechanical-technical employment, and 
reveres the status of the bureaucrat, literatus 
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or cleric (the pudjangga, as he is called in 
Javanese court tradition); and, secondly, in 
the persisting influence of the colonial edu- 
cational system which tended to underem- 
phasize technical-vocational schooling and 
stressed the academic curriculum as the 
only path to social advancement via govern- 
ment functions, Again and again foreign ob- 
servers, highly sympathetic to Indonesia’s 
interests, point to popular ambition toward 
the status of a pudjangga in modern dress, 
and to the “brief-case fixation” of Indone- 
sian students: too many secondary school 
graduates strive after a lawyer’s or official's 
career, too few after the technical profes- 
sions like those of agronomist or engineer.’ 
The curriculum itself, in the opinion of 
others, is too much concerned with a 
thoughtless “acquisition of abstract knowl- 
edge” and “far too little with the practical 
needs of the population of the villages,”* 
where, after all, 70 per cent of all Indone- 
sians still live. 

One consequence of this tendency is a 
“drainage” of the rural areas of its best 
minds and an overconcentration of a cleri- 
cal or lower bureaucratic proletariat in the 
larger cities where opportunities for em- 
ployment can hardly keep pace with white 
collar job applicants. A recent survey® of 
immigration into the city of Djakarta 
showed that for many the main reason for 
their moving to the capital was the school- 
ing offered there. A related example is of- 
fered by the Toradja, who inhabit the 
Central Celebes. Also because of missionary 
activity in their society the Toradja were 
well supplied with schools and in fact be- 
came quite “school minded.” But gradua- 
tion of a student is a net loss for Toradja 
society; the graduate neither can nor wants 
to make a living in the simple folk argrarian 
society of his fathers, and he migrates in 
droves to the south, to the city of Makassar, 
there to look for clerical or bureaucratic 
employment.!® The social havoc which the 
present educational system wreaks in parts 
of Indonesia today is perhaps illustrated best 
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by the island of Flores in Eastern Indo- 
nesia. Since independence there has been an 
enormous “run” on the primary and aca- 
demic secondary schools of the island; in- 
deed, fully half of the island’s budget goes 
for salaries of teachers. But education is 
robbing Flores’ economy of the dynamics 
of growth. On the island “the offices are 
filled to overflowing,” industry, commerce 
and fishing need to be developed, and agri- 
culture alone offers significant challenge 
and opportunity. But neither the nature of 
the schooling on Flores, nor the employ- 
ment wishes of the students (and of their 
parents! ) go in the direction of an improved 
peasant economy or of activating the com- 
mercial-industrial sector of the island’s econ- 
omy. Flores is poor, and it will remain so 
until its school system is geared to the po- 
tentials of the island’s growth. Meanwhile, 
the result of the present educational system 
on Flores is predictable: migration to cities 
beyond the island of the schooled youth, 
or increased pressure on local and national 
government for an expansion of bureau- 
cratic employment. 

There can be no question that the govern- 
ment bureaucracy has indeed enormously 
expanded and, in view of Indonesia’s stag- 
nating economy, has become a major job 
objective of those with schooling. In Febru- 
ary, 1955, the then Minister of Finance de- 
clared in the Indonesian parliament that the 
number of government officials fluctuated 
between 900,000 and a million, as compared 
to 140,000 in the colonial period.!? Since 
independence was achieved, salary costs of 
government officials, in percentages of the 
total national budget, have increased sharply 
(from 21.3% in 1952 to 34% in 1956).3% 
Today, as one student has put it, “the 
bureaucracy and the educational system 
(also enormously expanded) are locked in 
a self-perpetuating circle of distension in 
which the second produces more and more 
diplomaed graduates which the latter is 
forced to absorb.” Even if one is willing 
to account for a large part of the expansion 
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of the bureaucracy in terms of the develop- 
ing services of the Indonesian welfare state, 
it remains a fact that optimum efficiency in 
government administrative operations has 
long since been abandoned in favor of a 
“featherbedding” process that accommo- 
dates a potentially explosive intellectual or 
semi-intellectual proletariat. The possible 
tensions that may arise out of heightened 
personal ambitions shaped by the schools, 
and the stagnation of an economy that can- 
not meet these ambitions, have been well 
indicated in a recent analysis of the Indo- 
nesian economy: 

. . . this rising level of education and enlarging 
intellectual horizon of the man in the street in- 
volves sharpening of some contrasts. A young 
man who has gained some elementary educa- 
tion reads newspapers and is an active member 
of some youth club, feels strongly the paradox 
of his existence, if he has to sit idly before a 
railway station, or at some other public place, 
waiting for some occasional earning. In the 
colonial time, when the Dutch policy en- 
deavoured to perpetuate the “dual” structure 
of society, he might have been happy, provided 
he had enough to eat. Now, torn from his na- 
tive kampong with its traditional way of life, 
he expects that the national state will not only 
provide him an opportunity to earn his living, 
but also will make his life more purposeful. He 
is vaguely expecting some social and economic 
reconstruction to come.15 

Thus, as in other underdeveloped coun- 
tires,1* the future stability of the Indonesian 
state may well depend on its capacity to 
absorb increasing numbers in its bureau- 
cratic apparatus. 

The scramble for an academic form of 
secondary education has in large measure 
come about, so it is said, because this type 
of schooling was in the colonial period 
often reserved for the well-to-do and par- 
ticularly for the sons of the aristocracy. 
The Indonesian aristocracy in the colonial 
period was in most cases absorbed in the 
civil service structure of the government, 
so that a self-selective mechanism favored 
those with aristocratic antecedents in a type 
of schooling that alone gave entry to bu- 
reaucratic status. There is considerable 
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evidence that nothwithstanding the demo- 
cratic influences of the successful revolution 
against the Dutch and the expansion of the 
school system itself, this self-selective mech- 
anism in the better academic type of high 
schools still operates, so that children of 
government officials make up the far larger 
proportion of pupils in the academic sec- 
ondary schools, the traditional training 
ground for the higher positions in society 
in general and in the government in par- 
ticular.17 At the same time, in response to 
mounting public pressures for the certified 
graduate, diploma swindles have become 
common and degree mills, both at the sec- 
ondary and higher education levels, have 
mushroomed. In the absence of a higher 
education law and of laws governing the 
plethora of private schools, these manifesta- 
tions of what one Indonesian educator has 
called “the diploma cult” in the country 
are apt to continue. Over the years there 
has been a steady drift toward lowering of 
academic standards both in the high schools 
and the colleges. In the interests of “indus- 
trialization” the engineering program has 
been reduced from 5 to 3% years, the medi- 
cal program from 7 to 6 years (this on the 
dubious grounds that the training program 
of the physician today goes in a prophylac- 
tic rather than in a therapeutic direction).1® 
In 1955 the Ministry of Education decided 
that in the comprehensive high school ex- 
aminations (required for graduation), every 
candidate would automatically get a mini- 
mum passing grade in mathematics and phy- 
sics.1® Despite the opposition from student 
groups protesting this “diploma inflation,” 
which would debase their entire scholastic 
achievement, the government did not alter 
its position. And in July, 1958, Professor 
S. Siswomartojo, Dean of the Teachers 
Training College in Bandung, called for a 
’ further revision of the examination system 
in the country which, he argued, had the 
tendency to suppress the “natural endow- 
ments” of the students. The real purpose of 
the Dean’s proposal (which received pow- 


erful support in the Ministry of Education 
and in the Indonesian parliament) was per. 
haps best revealed by his incredible com. 
ment that “in the Soviet Union and Ching 
there are few instances in which students 
are not promoted or fail in examinations,”™ 

A survey of the Indonesian educational 
system quickly shows the existence of a 
great many institutions, especially at the 
secondary level, which offer preparation 
for the business and technical-vocational 
world. It is also clear that even with (or 
perhaps because of) lowered standards these 
schools are not much sought after by di- 
ploma-hungry Indonesians and are fre. 
quently viewed as second- or third-rate, 
ranking far below the prestigious academic 
schools with their white-collar occupa 
tional objectives. The reasons, as have been 
indicated, lie not only in the Indonesian’s 
traditional view of the educational process, 
but also in the overall development prob- 
lem of the country. So long as the Indones. 
ian economy remains essentially stagnant, 
so long as commercial-entrepreneurial or 
technical and managerial skills have only 
limited opportunity to deploy themselves 
in rewarding fashion, so long will the Indo- 
nesian student storm the academic secon- 
dary schools. More than a generation ago 
the director of colonial Indonesia’s Depart 
ment of Education had already touched on 
this problem:*1 
. .. it is not possible for technical education im- 
mediately to link up with society, as can be 
done in the West. On the contrary, society will 
have to develop its trade life, and technica 
education gives the first impulse in this direc- 
tion, which is really an unnatural relation that 
can only gradually be changed. In particular 
the contempt for manual labor . . . even 

rsons who can do no more than a little 
ing and writing, must disappear. 

But while the slow advance in technica 
education may gradually give impulses to 
the undeveloped commercial-industrial sec- 
tor of the economy, the fact remains that 
unless such impulses are permitted to make 
themselves felt their value will remain small. 
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“Indonesians will need to become more ‘de- 
velopment minded’ than they now are,” as 
one economist has written,?? and in the 
meantime technical education and develop- 
ment in Indonesia abounds in anomalies. 
For example, for political reasons Indo- 
nesians are insisting on the accelerated ab- 
sorption of Indonesians in the technical and 
administrative functions of the larger foreign 
estate and oil enterprises in the country. 
Many of these enterprises are willing to 
meet Indonesians more than half way in 
this so-called “Indonesianization” process. 
But their experience undoubtedly parallels 
that of the Standard-Vacuum Oil Company 
—one of the most progressive foreign enter- 
prises in Indonesia—which, though it has 
“Indonesianized” as much as possible, yet 
has been forced to increase its American 
staff of late because “vigorous recruitment 
efforts in Indonesia have not turned up the 
needed number of (Indonesian) nationals 
with requisite educational backgrounds to 
fill the large number of technical posts.” 
Thus technical education and technical 
development are locked in a mutually co- 
extensive rigidity: expansion of the former 
is dependent upon accelerating growth in 
the latter. What gives the relationship be- 
tween the two its relative frozen immobility 
is the collectivist orientation in the entire 
area of Indonesian planning, which has the 
effect of restricting deployment of individ- 
ual technological acumen and entrepreneur- 
ship and puts the emphasis on the govern- 
ment in all phases of future economic activ- 
ity. For example, after studying economic 
conditions in Central Java, including the 
position of the “national bourgeoisie” of 
petty entrepreneurs and industrialists, the 
Economic Section of the Indonesian Par- 
liament recently reported that “in the fields 
of industry and mining all eyes turn to the 
Government for participation,” and this fact 
should “become the basis of calculation 
about further developments in Indonesia.24 
Inasmuch as the Indonesian government is 
at present unable to provide meaningful im- 
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pulses to sustained growth because of its 
own precarious economic position and the 
political instability that confronts the coun- 
try, the Indonesian entrepreneur, sur- 
rounded by all manner of regulations de- 
vised by a collectivistically inclined state, 
can only sit and wait,—and discourage his 
son from obtaining such specialized techni- 
cal or professional training as could launch 
him on an independent career. An excep- 
tion may perhaps be made here for a field 
like medicine, but generally it holds true 
that even those Indonesians with advanced 
professional training tend to become gov- 
ernment officials, heading the various tech- 
nical-administrative services of the burgeon- 
ing welfare state. For this, if for no other 
reason, evidences of independent scholarship 
and research by the Indonesian professional 
élite must remain scant for the time being.?5 
The extensive range of state power in In- 
donesia today re-enforces powerful tradi- 
tions of authoritarianism; indeed, Indones- 
ian leaders have been at pains to join their 
modern collectivist concepts with the col- 
lectivism of the Indonesian past.26 This 
means that education as an innovating force 
must also adapt itself to the prevailing cul- 
tural tone in various Indonesian societies. 
One former Indonesian Minister of Educa- 
tion, contrasting American and Indonesian 
educational philosophies, has pointed out 
that while in the U. S. “the pioneer mind 
searches for new facts, traditions and values, 
in Indonesia there does not exist such a 
state of mind.”27 The Indonesian mind is 
more concerned with a rediscovery and a 
streamlining of “ancient facts.” While this 
tendency may make for a continuity of cul- 
tural values, it can also act as a serious bar- 
rier to the intensification of technical and 
economic change and development which 
Indonesia so badly requires if it is to feed 
its growing millions and satisfy their aspira- 
tions of national greatness. 
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No measure advanced by the Union of 
South Africa’s Nationalist government— 
elected this year to its third successive quin- 
quennial term of office—has given rise to 
charges so grave, rebuttals so quick, or 
manifestoes so bitter and righteous as the 
1953 Bantu Education Act. Apologists con- 
tend that nothing else shows hope of ulti- 
mate social and economic development by 
the South African Native within his own 
cultural sphere. This legislation is viewed 
as the least menacing to preservation of 
White society and the most healthfully 
realistic for Bantu citizens that educators 
have devised. Opponents hold that few Par- 
liamentary Acts could be more unjust to an 
exploited majority, or, at base, more dan- 
gerous to European and Native alike. If 
these positions seem frozenly polarized, we 
might do well to remember that non-White 
education in the Union has historically 
borne the often bewildering aspect of a 
man buoyed along on two currents of dia- 
metrically opposite flow: dating from the 
earliest Dutch settlement, on stream draws 
the African toward those invitingly green 
and pleasant highlands where growth in 
Western forms of progress can be found; 
the other, with no less enduring a vigor, 
carries him onto Native farms and Reserves 
where the Bantu, whether pagan or Chris- 
tian, unschooled or literate, is trained by 
exposure to more traditional, tribe-centered 
ways. 

The first of these pressures has been the 
work, in large part, of all churches but one, 
of westernized Natives, liberal white edu- 
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EDUCATION FOR THE BANTU: 
A SOUTH AFRICAN DILEMMA 


VICTOR N. LOW 


cators, and the foreign press. The second 
approach is that of most Bantu chiefs and 
headmen, the Nationalist Party, Dutch Re- 
formed Church, and Union commissions 
on Native education and socio-economic 
change. A brief survey cannot evaluate in 
depth all the current lines of controversy. 
It must, rather, piece out the more obvious 
and germane events in South Africa’s his- 
tory of Native schooling, relate to them the 
present-day scene, and give a feeling for 
the varied, sometimes inconsistent attitudes 
that find expression in the Union’s struggle 
to compose its racial differences. If we can 
follow Santayana by denoting a fanatic as 
one who redoubles his effort once he has 
forgotten his aim, we may suppose that 
neither camp is altogether certain of where 
it is going, how it will get there, or whether 
it may, at the end, find the whole journey 
necessary. 


From Early Settlement to Union 


Until 1800, or almost 150 years after Eu- 
ropean settlement began in what is now 
Cape Province, White and Native relations 
were confined generally to barter, peonage, 
warfare, and cross-breeding. The Stone-Age 
Bushmen were little more than targets of 
derision and, finally, of virtual annihilation. 
The Hottentots, more progressive, fared 
somewhat better: proselytized by Calvinis- 
tic predikants and fleeced by much less con- 
scionable traders, they also ingested a near- 
fatal dose of small-pox bacilli, together with 
enough white genes to form the present- 
day, one-million strong Cape Coloured pop- 
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ulation. In 1687, an elementary school or- 
ganized by the Dutch East India Company 
became the first South African center of 
education to admit children of White immi- 
grants and Hottentots (whether “pure” or 
mulatto) without regard to color.! But the 
European settler, though sharing perhaps 
the view of his leader, Von Riebeeck, that 
Hottentots were “dull, stupid, lazy, and 
stinking,” was disturbed at mounting signs 
of Native restlessness and thoughts of manu- 
mission. Ascribing these latter to Western 
influence, “the civilizing efforts of the Com- 
pany soon dwindled . . .(and) the conscious 
effort to Christianize . . . died away.” Thus, 
in pointed anticipation of later Union 
policy, the Native was denied an education 
that might fit him to secure a livelihood be- 
yond the kraal. For another century he was 
trained within a wholly tribal nexus as un- 
sophisticated as what Julius Caesar found 
in England, or Tacitus in Germany.? 

By the early 1800’s, South Africa had 
started to receive both English and Bantu 
in ever-swelling numbers. Contact grew 
more frequent and missionary schools— 
chiefly Anglican, Scotch Presbyterian, and 
Methodist—brought the Gospel and Euro- 
pean culture to some Natives in Cape Col- 
ony. While the overriding purpose was 
evangelistic, when a new convert found 
that he could read the Bible and religious 
tracts in English or his own, newly codified 
vernacular, he often wanted something else. 
Mission centers had, at mid-century, begun 
to reach a few erstwhile heathen with the 
European, classical curriculum. Lovedale, 
perhaps the finest and most celebrated mis- 
sion school in southern Africa, was visited 
in 1864 by the Cape’s Superintendent-Gen- 
eral of Education, who wrote: 

I examined the most advanced native scholar 
in a portion of a chapter of the Greek Testa- 
ment, an ode of Anacreon, and a portion of 
the first book of the Aeneid; and put general 
questions on the parsing and derivation of 
words. He also demonstrated the 47th proposi- 
tion of Euclid, Book I, which I casually 
selected, and a geometrical exercise connected 


with it. . . . The institutions at Lovedale (he 
concluded) are in every respect satisfactory! 

Twenty years later, Cape mission schools 
exposed the Bantu to the following mosaic 
of Western enlightenment: art, Bible his- 
tory, English songs, history, grammar and 
translation, geography, physics, physiology, 
chemistry, Latin, Greek, and French. Al- 
though just a nugatory fraction of Native 
children of school-going age were in at- 
tendence, they sat for the same examinations 
as White and Coloured students, and were 
“to conform in all respects to European 
habits and customs.”* 

Though mainly taught the four R’s—read- 
ing, ’riting, reckoning, and religion—the 
Bantu was also instructed how to use an 
iron hoe and ox-drawn plow, measures that 
contributed greatly to the transformation of 
his pastoral, cattle-grazing, highly primitive 
economy to one reliant on farm cultiva- 
tion. Little, however, was done with handi- 
craft or manual arts; such practical endea- 
vors as gardening and carpentry too often 
lay beyond the missionary’s few resources 
of skill and equipment. Yet so devoted were 
these frontier educators that one historian 
finds the schooling offered Native and Col- 
oured children superior to what the State 
provided for its European charges, many 
of whom were also mission-trained. 

The general growth of Bantu education 
varied greatly in the essentially British prov- 
inces of Natal and Cape Colony and the 
Boer (Dutch) Republics of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State. Twin problems of 
Native refugees pouring into Natal during 
the era of Zulu wars, and efforts at border 
pacification around the Cape, brought gov- 
ernment aid in the form of grants towards 
vocational training and higher salaries in 
both these provinces. Enrollment in Cape 
Colony gained eight-fold between 1865 and 
1891, and tripled in Natal during the next 
decade. Neither of the Boer regions, how- 
ever, granted any State help before they 
came under British rule in 1902; even the 
Dutch Reformed Church held itself apart, 
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disdaining to seek religious or linguistic 
brethren among the Bantu. 


From Union to the Bantu Education Act 


The creation, in 1910, of a Union of 
South Africa, brought no fundamental 
change to provincial administration and con- 
trol of Native schooling. Although Bantu 
affairs were declared henceforth to be a na- 
tional concern, Native education (other 
than higher) was placed under the Pro- 
vincial Councils, a move that for decades 
thereafter kept most of its actual dispensa- 
tion in church hands. “Thus did Pontius 
Pilate, in the person of the Union Govern- 
ment, once more wash its hands of Native 
education,” observes a writer otherwise 
friendly to the South African leadership.5 

Higher learning for the Bantu was inaugu- 
rated in 1916 at Fort Hare College. Al- 
though no white university in South Africa 
has ever denied, by charter, the right of non- 
Europeans to enroll, only the Universities 
of Cape Town and Witwatersrand, both 
English-speaking, have admitted them to 
mixed classes. (The University of Natal has 
separate sessions. ) 

In the 40-odd years from Union to the 
Bantu Education Act, a program of state- 
built and operated schools began to supple- 
ment church institutions. By 1950 they had 
grown to one-seventh of all Native schools, 
with the organization and syllabi of courses 
nearly uniform, An 8-year span—two sub- 
standards and six standards—generally com- 
prehended teaching of morals and religion, a 
local vernacular, English or Afrikaans, man- 
ual and industrial arts, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, history, nature study, music, hygiene, 
drill and games. After 1941 attendance in 
all the provinces was free but uncompul- 
sory. As enrollment (distinct from actual 
attendance) rose—183,000 in 1924 to almost 
900,000 thirty years later—so did the annual 
State expenditure, a sum that reached nearly 
six million pounds in 1952. Yet retardation, 
wastage and absenteeism claimed a toll both 
enormous and significant. The number of 
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students that entered a third year of school- 
ing (Standard III) was barely half that 
which had started the 8-year cycle. In higher 
grades, the proportion was even more sug- 
gestive: under one-quarter by Std. V, and 
(in 1940) one-twentieth for schools with 
Std. VII,; less than one in 50 reached Std. 
VIII. These figures would reveal far lower 
proportions if the sub-standards were used 
as starting points. Moreover, in 1950, the 
percentage by class of total school-age Na- 
tive children (6.5 at Std. IV) and the stu- 
dents’ median age (14.5 years, Std. IV) 
pointed up forcefully that educational policy 
and mission efforts were grossly ineffective.® 
The pattern of Government aid had taken 
its first widely organized form in 1924, when 
Smuts’ leadership caused an annual grant of 
£340,000 to be given the four provinces, 
together with two-fifths of the Union Gen- 
eral Native Tax Receipts (doubled by 1943). 
This placed the burden of Native educa- 
tional growth directly on Bantu income, 
and for 20 years African schooling was “a 
struggle between a growing demand by the 
people for education as evinced by a grow- 
ing enrollment, and a Development Account 
that could not develop.” In 1945, financial 
support was given an entirely new footing: 
all monies (apart from mission and over- 
sea contributions) were made a charge on 
the general revenue, independent of Bantu 
taxation. Funds alloted rose by ro per cent 
annually, bringing what can probably be 
called an optimum rate of expansion. 


The Bantu Education Act 


In 1953 came total reorganziation. Fol- 
lowing in all essentials (except those dealing 
with fiscal provisions) the Report of the 
“Eiselen” Commission on Native Educa- 
tion, Parliament enacted four basic altera- 
tions. First, Bantu schools would hence- 
forth be registered and inspected by the 
Union Department of Native Affairs in- 
stead of through provincial agencies, and 
would be controlled, in matters such as staff 
appointments, classroom procedures, and 
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curricula, not by missionary groups but 
from that Union ministry. Church bodies 
were permitted to retain their schools on a 
progressively reduced grant, convert them 
to private institutions, or close up and lease 
their buildings to the State. 

Second, new curricula would be devised 
to ensure the preservation and enrichment 
of “Bantu culture”—a concept rather hard 
to express with precision—by incorporat- 
ing tribal customs with an overlay of Chris- 
tian faith and several Western economic 
habits, i.e. trade, coinage, and government 
taxation. 

Third, Natives would be given an in- 
creased voice in the administration of their 
schools through creation of local school 
committees and regional school boards, all 
exercising a somewhat vaguely defined yet 
largely African power. The Act also pro- 
vided for all-Bantu teaching staffs. 

Finally, a block grant of 6.5 million 
pounds would be made annually by the 
Union government, with additional costs 
to be met from the allocation of four-fifths 
of Native General Tax receipts.” 


Who Suffers or Benefits? 


Through policy statements and unofficial 
remarks, Government leaders have, since 


Pro-BEA 


1953, praised the rather modest outline of 
this Act. Undergirding all its enabling legis- 
lation is the argument that unless the Bantu 
is schooled through a Native culture, 
Africans will shortly draw even to the 
White in competence, overturn 300 years 
of European baasskap (mastery or steward- 
ship), and then dominate a numerically 
weaker (1:4) Afrikaaner-English civiliza- 
tion. This broad rationalization, far more 
than altruistic thoughts, permeates the Gov- 
ernment stand and confounds political op- 
position. 

Those comparative few who see the Bantu 
Education Act as demeaning to both Na- 
tives and Europeans alike can only urge 
ideological rebuttals or suggest that Bantu 
westernization cannot be arrested success- 
fully. They view educational Apartheid as 
inferior, unsound, and __ philosophically 
proper only to a neo-Fascist state. 

We might, under four general rubrics of 
Central Control, Curriculum, Local Partici- 
pation, and Finance, group and contrast the 
chief arguments for and against Bantu edu- 
cation. While these points are often in di- 
rect opposition, they draw on the same gen- 
eral evidence which—like the arguments 
themselves—can be found in Union publica- 
tions of the past few decades. 


Anti-BEA 


I. Central Control 


1. Placing African learning under the De- 
partment of Native Affairs will permit that 

mcy to co-ordinate more effectively the 
planning and execution of overall Bantu devel- 
opment; further, schools will be operated not 
on denominational lines of rivalry and dupli- 
cation, or by following provincial boundaries, 
but as parts of a rationally conceived whole. 


2. Future growth of Bantu schools, in quality, 
number and enrollment, has become too pro- 
tean a job for mission and other private agen- 
cies; only the Union has the 
requisite personnel and financial resources. 
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1. Granted that some transfer of responsi- 
bility from churches and provincial councils 
was in order, it should have been to the Union 
Department of Education, Arts, and Science 
—its administration embraces Coloured, Asiatic 
and European schools—rather than to a min- 
ister unfamilar with pedagogy and identified in 
the Bantu mind with taxation, ponderous edicts, 
and other hated impedimenta. 

2. A system of parallel church and State in- 
stitutions would assure the broadest, most ef- 
fectual growth, using the best experience and 
wealthiest purse in healthy concert. 
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Pro-BEA 


3. Those Ds vouchsafed with the admin- 
istration and financing of Native schooling will 
now rightfully be vested with its control. 


4. Since 1905, numerous investigative bodies 
have proposed like measures. 


Anti-BEA 


3. The Department of Native Affairs is hos- 
tile to the highest Bantu aspirations, and its con- 
trol of Native education will act to strengthen 
all the worst in Apartheid and tribal mores. 

4. The Eiselen Commission, like those pre- 
ceding it, was unrepresentative of either Bantu 
or church educational interests. 


Il. A Bantu Curriculum 


1. Mission school graduates have long formed 
an élite that was alienated from its own people 
and which sought, unrealistically, social and 
economic parity with the European; hence- 
forth, educated Bantu will have greater oppor- 
tunity and higher status in their own natural 
habitat. 


2. By cutting himself off from his ancestral 
traditions and the security of tribal customs, 
the Westernized Bantu has rapidly become a 
frightened, deracinated, neither-here-nor-there 
pawn of a hostile fate and communist intri- 
guers. Only a course of study founded on the 
best and most enduring Bantu ways can offer 
genuine contentment. 


3. Religion will be given more attention than 
ever, freed of denominationalism, and taught so 
as to strengthen, not disrupt, Bantu values and 
environment. 


4. By using a vernacular in the lower grades 
while introducing both official languages, Afri- 
cans will learn more quickly and, on gradua- 
tion, be equipped for whatever contacts may 
ensue with Europeans. 

5. Devotion of more hours to manual and 
technical labor will raise the African’s standard 
of living by increasing the number of skilled 
artisans and engineers. 


Comparative Education Review 


1. Natives have shown ample concern for 
Western education by sending their children 
from the Reserves to urban centers, and by go- 
ing themselves into government and White 
business offices, where European skills mean 
greater earnings and prestige. 

Further, economic integration has proceeded 
so far in the larger towns and cities that a 
renaissance of tribal customs or reversal of 
Bantu aspirations for human equality is a chi- 
mera nourished by European fears of losing 
caste and economic primacy. Unless the Union 
industrial system is to collapse or stagnate, this 
ever-growing Native migration is as desireable 
as (without an admittedly impractical terri- 
torial Apartheid) it is unavoidable. 

2. There is, at bottom, no such entity as 
“Bantu culture.” We can sense merely a con- 
stantly evolving pattern of life, one that has 
been changing for the past hundred years under 
the broad impact of Western technological and 
ideological example; the former will not lessen, 
while the second—both religious and political 
—stands against education for any goal but per- 
sonal salvation = the perfecting of all 
mental and spiritual faculties. Bantu schooling 
is therefore unchristian, undemocratic, and un- 
workable. 

3- Omission of a relevant and essential study 
of universal human rights and the brotherhood 
of all men does violence to any true religion 
and will prolong Bantu interest in the false 
gods of superstition and communism. 

4. Introducing a second foreign tongue in 
the lower grades will severely handicap most 
students, who formerly struggled to learn one 
and found that hard enough, and who rarely 
stayed longer than a few standards. 

5. A new emphasis on manual work may lead 
easily to more neglect of higher Western 
factory and even office skills, while the down- 
grading of mathematics will further impair 


tu access to higher learning on European 
lines. 
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Pro-BEA 


6. Replacement of history, geography and 
civics with “environmental studies” will give 
Native children greater knowledge and con- 
trol of their own locale, and enlist their hard- 
to-win enthusiasm. 


Anti-BEA 


6. “Environmental studies” will mean an even 
less complete and balanced view of the world 
beyond the kraal, heightening the sense of his. 
torical and spatial peculiarity. 


Ill. Local Participation 


1. Africans throughout the continent have 

wn resentful of mission schooling, and greet 
appily the chance to work as full partners 
with the State in local matters of Native edu- 
cation. 


2. Mission leaders will be allowed to teach 
Christianity at certain hours, but without sec- 
tarian bias. 


1. As now constituted, local “Native control” 
is exercised solely at the discretion and pleasure 
of the Minister of Native Affairs or his agents, 
and must be scarcely more than a rubber stamp. 

Further, ©cal administration will increasing! 
be in the hands of illiterate chiefs and headmen, 
or some new puppets living off government 
beneficence. 

2. Those ~~ who long have borne the 
overwhelming brunt of civilizing the South 
African native, and have the most to offer, will 
henceforth be relegated to a role commensurate 
neither with their background nor their wishes, 


IV. Finance and Progress 


1. By pre-setting the Union government's 
contribution, and calling on Bantu income for 
other monies required to maintain and further 
build up Native schools, expansion will be kept 
in line with future growth and demands of de 
African economy, thus avoiding a greater sur- 
plus of idle, restive graduates. 

2. Double sessions in the lower grades will 
mean twice as many junior-standard pupils at 
no added cost. 

3. Secondary education will be encouraged 
on both technical and academic lines, while 
higher learning will be expanded through crea- 
tion of ethnic Bantu universities. 

4- Full Native literacy can now be envisaged 
within 15 or 20 years. 


So runs the defence and criticism of Bantu 
education. Each favorable or unfriendly 
judgment is, of course, bound up in the 
complex fabric of social, political and ethi- 
cal values of those who assert their validity. 
An old Basuto proverb says that blood has 
only one color, and the soul has none. But 
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1. As during the two parched decades before 
1945, expansion will turn wholly on increased 
taxation of the people least able to provide it, a 
condition at once unfair and inhibitory. 


2. Though double sessions may increase en- 
rollment, they will mean less capable teach- 
ing, as would any savings made by the dismissal 
of non-Bantu staff members. 

3. Segregation on higher academic levels must 
in good part subvert the ends of a liberal edv- 
cation, notwithstanding greater facilities. 


4. Full Native literacy, while a function of 
more schools, is not the long-range goal and 
may be realized without keeping the new liter- 
ates encased within a tribal setting that con- 
fines them to outworn talismans and fairy tales. 


there are few pure black and white state- 
ments in the reasoning above. In the five 
years since Bantu education started, mission 
schools have either passed from the Union 
scene or waged a losing fight to stay alive 
as non-public institutions. Under the mount- 
ing control of State officials, enrollment has 
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sharply risen and more Natives have been 
drawn into the routine daily pursuits which 
animate the educational system now serving 
more people than the systems of Belgium, 
Greece, Sweden or Hungary. Yet even while 
realizing how implacable has been the 
course of white South African thought to- 
ward granting any measure of equal oppor- 
tunity to the Bantu, a more humanitarian 
programme than what now prevails might, 
while maintaining separate schools, acknowl- 
edge the responsibility of Europeans for 
raising cultural and economic standards 
among the Native millions. If Santayana is 
correct, what South Africa needs are more 
frequently remembered aims; for the end 
of all education is progress with concord, 
and both are more likely to flourish where 
each man preserves in his own mind the 
unbridled image of a fair society. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE THEORY OF 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


ROBERT G. TEMPLETON 


One of the most promising developments 
in education during the past two decades has 
been the rapid growth of comparative edu- 
cation as an important field of study. Evi- 
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dence for this may be seen in the range of 
publications that have appeared, in the in- 
crease in academic course offerings, in the 
revival and founding of such scholarly 
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journals as the /nternational Review of Edu- 
cation and the present Review, and in the 
mounting interest in field trips and exchange 
programs. The establishment of the Com- 
parative Education Society also bears wit- 
ness to the fact that scholars are uniting to 
place this relatively new discipline on as 
sound a foundation as possible. 

Though this progress is greatly encourag- 
ing, there have persisted along with it cer- 
tain tendencies and problems which, if ig- 
nored, may have serious consequences for 
the future development of comparative edu- 
cation. One such tendency is reflected in a 
considerable number of studies that have ap- 
peared in recent years. Though in some in- 
stances there have been clearly discernible 
differences in their aim, style, and content, 
many of these publications have been 
scarcely more critical or genuinely com- 
parative than their nineteenth-century pred- 
ecessors. 

This is not to deny the value and the im- 
portance of the first stage of all comparative 
studies, which is essentially descriptive and 
analytical. Certainly the collection of ac- 
curate facts and information is absolutely 
basic to the comparative approach. The dif- 
ficulty is that the first stage will be con- 
fused with later ones, that what ought to be 
a means will be telescoped into an end. This 
is particularly true in the United States at 
a time when the comparative student may 
find himself constrained to do something to 
counteract the influence of an increasing 
number of newspaper and magazine articles 
presenting all sorts of distorted interpreta- 
tions of statistics and indulging in specious 
comparisons between American and Euro- 
pean educational systems. 

The general failure of serious studies to 
be genuinely comparative—to define and 
apply a tertium comparationis—is also 
closely related to the tendency in education 
to separate theory and practice and to em- 
phasize the practical at the expense of the 
theoretical. This separation is to some de- 
gree a manifestation of that exaggerated 


concern in modern culture for the particu. 
lar, the practical, the utilitarian. It reflects 
a kind of scientism in education linked with 
a desire to get quick results that threatens 
to become the bane of the social sciences, 
At best it is “scientific” in its passion for 
facts. At worst it is neither science nor art, 
for it lacks the discipline of a body of 
tested theory, the rigorousness of method, 
and the dynamic of clear purpose so essen- 
tial to both. 

The temptation to ignore—or if not to 
ignore, to relegate to second place—the 
highly important considerations of theory 
is particularly strong in any field that has 
as its major focus the comparative study of 
problems arising from the interaction of huv- 
man institutions and their environments, 
How much simpler it is to limit inquiry to 
fact-finding and description, to statistical 
interpretation and safe generalization! To 
move beyond this—or for that matter to 
question the adequacy of the analyses or 
methodology of the first stage—is to get 
into some very serious theoretical problems, 
These problems not only emphasize the 
close interdependence of theory and prac- 
tice but also compel one to ask whether the 
study of comparative education can be either 
scientific in its humanism or humanistic in 
its science. On the one hand, to underesti- 
mate the importance of such problems is 
tantamount to encouraging the destruction 
of that productive tension which issues from 
the interplay of theory and practice and 
which is responsible in large part for the 
vigorous life of any field of study. On the 
other hand, to neglect the problems of 
theory in its relation to practice is to under- 
mine the status of comparative education 
a discipline and to limit its potentiality a 
one very fruitful method of inquiry. 

Despite the highly significant theoretical 
work of such scholars as I. L. Kandel, Ni- 
cholas Hans, Friedrick Schneider, and Ro- 
bert Ulich, the field of comparative edv- 
cation as a whole is still largely character- 
ized by a sort of “buzzing confusion” i 
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the matters of aims, principles, scope, and 
methodology. In fact, little critical atten- 
tion seems to have been given in recent 
years, at least in the United States, to those 
guiding concepts that lend this study what- 
ever unity and purpose it does have at pres- 
ent. Since most of these have been stated in 
|. L. Kandel’s highly influential Comparative 
Education, 1 think it would be helpful to re- 
view briefly the key conceptions of his 
philosophy of comparative education as a 
basis for touching on a few of the problems 
that beset contemporary theory. 

Since, according to Kandel, many of the 
problems of education are common to all 
nations, one of the most important tasks for 
the comparative student lies in analyzing 
these problems, in noting the differences 
between educational systems and the reasons 
for them, and in studying the sorts of solu- 
tions worked out. Since the school, as one 
institution for cultural transmission, reflects 
the political and social ideals of the nation 
it serves, the study of comparative educa- 
tion must be grounded in an analysis of 
these ideals. 

If one is to arrive at any genuine under- 
standing of the meaning of the school sys- 
tem of a nation, one must study the influ- 
ences that have determined the character of 
education. This means examining the history 
and traditions, the social, economic, and 
political forces which have shaped that na- 
tion’s development. Most importantly one 
must gain an insight into the meaning of na- 
tionalism as it affects education, for this is 
the real basis of educational systems. By 
comparing the educational problems and 
practices of nations, along with the varied 
solutions to these problems, it should be pos- 
sible to define a number of important princi- 
ples and tendencies that are universally valid 
for education. 

Beyond these functions, says Kandel, such 
astudy should foster the growth of a spirit 
of internationalism arising from “the sense 
that all nations through their systems of 
education are contributing . . . to the work 
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and progress of the world.” It should also 
clarify our ideas about education and pro- 
mote the emergence of a science of educa- 
tion. Ultimately it should result in the defi- 
nition of “a comprehensive, all-embracing 
philosophy of education thoroughly rooted 
in the culture, ideals, and aspirations which 
each nation should seek to add to the store 
of human welfare.” 

Such then in brief are the main tenets of 
Kandel’s comparative program, the general 
outlines of which probably few students 
would disagree with today. And yet there 
are certain problems here that deserve more 
attention than has been given them in recent 
years. There is, broadly speaking, the prob- 
lem of how to bridge the growing gap be- 
tween present means and ideal ends. Accord- 
ing to commonly accepted theory, the 
comparative approach demands at one level 
an intensive analysis of a number of complex 
relationships involving the school and so- 
ciety as they interact with social, economic, 
political, and cultural forces. Now such a 
study is by its very nature interdisciplinary 
and synthetic. If it is to have depth as well 
as breadth, it requires a broad grasp of the 
essentials of modern knowledge. One prob- 
lem here concerns the degree of scholarly 
competence the comparative student can 
reasonably be expected to have if he is to 
make intelligent use of the resources of 
such disciplines as history, philosophy, so- 
ciology, psychology, and related areas. 

If the answer lies in more and more spe- 
cialization in a field already highly special- 
ized, how can we avoid the narrowness of 
aim and execution which are the very an- 
tithesis of the spirit and scope of all gen- 
uinely comparative studies? Conversely, if 
scholars are to attempt to use a broadly 
humanistic and synthetic approach, how are 
they to avoid the pitfalls of superficiality, 
vague generality, and false synthesis? It 
may be that the ends and scope of com- 
parative education as presently conceived 
should be redefined within more realistic 
and manageable limits and that steps should 
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be taken to reconcile a few of the most 
glaring contradictions between theory and 
practice, 

Some of these contradictions, arising 
from the complexity of the task facing the 
comparative student, may be noted in con- 
nection with the tendency to conduct re- 
search on unexamined assumptions and to 
apply guiding concepts uncritically. The 
recent Jacob study, Changing Values in 
College, indicates that there is little evi- 
dence to support the assumption, long cher- 
ished by the profession, that higher educa- 
tion in the United States plays an important 
role in influencing the values and beliefs of 
students. By the same token one wonders 
what degree of truth there is in the larger 
assumption that educational institutions in 
general are effective instruments for trans- 
mitting cultural ideals and values to the 
young. It may be, for instance, that authori- 
tarian school systems are not as effective as 
they are made out to be; that the efficient 
indoctrination and training of the citizens 
of totalitarian states is more the product of 
a rigidly controlled, total environment and 
less the outcome of formal education than 
has been supposed. This leads to the ques- 
tion of whether the ends of education and 
the state are quite as coterminous as theory 
prescribes. These are merely illustrations of 
the sorts of problems in this area that the 
comparative theorist might raise. 

There has also been a tendency to over- 
simplify methods of inquiry. Research in 
the social sciences has shown that the tra- 
ditional categories of analysis are hardly 
adequate for studying the complex interac- 
tion of educational institutions, culture, and 
personality. How is the comparative stu- 
dent to approach the study of education 
and its problems? Is there any method or 
combination of methods that would be 
more valid and fruitful than those in cur- 
rent use? On the one hand, there seem to 
be as many hidden forces at work in mod- 
ern culture as there are those open to an- 
alysis. On the other hand, the history of ed- 
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ucational ideas and institutions demonstrate 
that education, as one aspect of the socig 
process, has roots that extend beyond the 
relatively artificial boundaries of nation 
cultures. Where in our efforts to study the 
process of education itself are we to set the 
limits? Where does our analysis begin and 
where does it end? 

Related to such questions are the prob. 
lems of definition and evaluation. There js 
the problem of developing a comparative 
terminology that is precise, clear, and in. 
ternationally valid. There is the need t 
clear away the confusions of meaning in 
hering in such broad concepts as growth, 
equality of opportunity, natural rights, ed- 
ucation, freedom, nationalism. Such a lis 
could be extended considerably. There still 
has not been developed an adequate system 
of educational notation and measurement 
with universal equivalence, nor has much 
progress been made toward the design of 
valid and reliable measuring instruments 
and techniques of analysis. How such prob- 
lems are to be solved, or for that matter 
whether they at present are considered rele- 
vant or significant enough to be attacked, 
is to no small degree involved with another 
vital question: Should the comparative 
study of education be essentially scientific 
or humanistic in aim, scope, and method? 

Obviously such considerations plunge one 
immediately into the extremely complica- 
ted problems of value in comparative edu- 
cation, Some students will wonder whether 
there is a body of values and ideals that is 
sufficiently comprehensive and flexible w 
serve as a common meeting ground for such 
diverse groups of thinkers as idealists, prag- 
matists, and materialists. Or is it enough 
that students take as their point of depar- 
ture the canons of critical scholarship and 
the ideals of honest inquiry and search? 
If it strikes some as ridiculous to think in 
terms of trying to develop a science of 
values, a science of human behavior, or 
even a science of education, it may be that 
the problems in these very areas will even- 
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tually provide a broad base for harmonizing 
the conflicting claims of both humanism 
and science in comparative studies. Be that 
as it may, the problem of reconciling the 
opposing demands of unity and diversity 
in this field, as in others, remains. And in 
this respect it is doubtful whether the quest 
for “a comprehensive, all-embracing philos- 
ophy of education” would provide a desir- 
able solution, even if it were attainable. For 
many thinkers, in fact, such a unity of be- 
lief about the nature and ends of education 
would be antithetical to that freedom of 
inquiry and search for truth upon which 
all genuine educational progress depends. 
Certainly one of the most important tasks 
we can achieve is a gradual clarification of 
the meaning of key concepts in education in 
terms of the insights provided by new 
knowledge regarding the needs, problems, 
and aspirations of mankind. Along with 
this we need to work toward a deeper un- 
derstanding of the nature of education it- 
self, its meaning as a process, and its limita- 
tions as well as its unrealized possibilities. 
We need to know more about what ends 
education can best serve in promoting the 
full development of human beings. Again, 


through a careful study of the forces that 
impinge upon education and the positive 
influences education may exert, it may be 
possible to define the means by which 
schools can become more humanizing 
forces for the promotion of freedom, jus- 
tice, and goodness. 

These then are some of the problems that 
face the student of comparative education 
who wishes to work toward a closer union 
of theory and practice—toward sounder 
foundations for a growing discipline that 
seeks to be comparative in something more 
than spirit. What seems to be urgently 
needed at present is a critical examination 
and enlargement of the current body of 
comparative educational theory, a broader, 
more valid, and realistic formulation of 
aims, scope, values, and techniques on the 
basis of new knowledge and contemporary 
educational problems and practices. Unless 
this can be achieved, the study of compara- 
tive education runs the risk of becoming 
either so narrowly descriptive or so super- 
ficial and aimless in scope that its great 
promise for making a contribution to “a 
practical study of philosophy and princi- 
ples of education” may remain unrealized. 


IS COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
A DISCIPLINE? 


KATHRYN G. HEATH 


Is Comparative Education an academic 
discipline? Perhaps this is a pertinent ques- 
tion to ask as the Comparative Education 
Society finalizes its initial constitution and 
by-laws and enters its third year as an or- 
ganization. 

What is a discipline? Briefly, it is a call- 
ing requiring a specialized body of knowl- 
edge which is applied with skill for a 
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humanitarian purpose. In general, those call- 
ings which qualify under criteria such as 
the following ten represent fields of en- 
deavor known as disciplines: 

1. A discipline defines its body of spe- 
cialized knowledge. Have comparative ed- 
ucators defined their specialized body of 
knowledge? What is comparative educa- 
tion? 
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2. A discipline is intellectual in character 
and presupposes a liberal education as a 
foundation for judicious exercise of free- 
dom, taking of risk, and assumption of re- 
sponsibility required in the application of 
specialized knowledge. What is the educa- 
tional foundation for work in comparative 
education? 

3. A discipline requires its practitioners 
to have specialized training. The type and 
the length of such training play their part 
in the professional status accorded to the 
trained and to the field of endeavor itself. 
In itself, “playing by ear” need not be 
quackery; neither is it the way of the pro- 
fessional. What type and how much spe- 
cialized training is required to become a 
comparative educator? Do any comparative 
educators “play by ear”? 

4. A discipline requires an in-service 
learning period for those wishing to enter 
the field. Normally, it occurs in a profes- 
sional school with laboratory facilities 
which permit the student to try his wings 
in his chosen field under the expert guid- 
ance of professionally qualified and experi- 
enced personnel. As in the case of the spe- 
cialized training, type and length of the 
in-service learning process play their part 
in determining the status of the trained and 
the status of the calling. What in-service 
learning process is required in the field of 
comparative education? 

5. A discipline is a career field—not a 
stepping-stone to another career. Are com- 
parative educators careerists? 

6. A discipline performs a function which 
no other field of endeavor performs. What 
is the unique function of comparative edu- 
cation? 


Readers are invited to send comments on this article 

and to express their views on the proposed draft of the 

constitution copies of which will be sent upon request 
by the Business Editor. 


7. A discipline defines and establishes diy 
paths of entry—formal education, i in-serviga 
training, and practical experience require 
and a system of recognition for those wha 
qualify—and then gains recognition for ™@ 
standards by others. What are the paths @ 
entry into comparative education? wis 

recognizes the standards? 

8. A discipline establishes a code of pram 
cedure to which its practitioners agree @ 
adhere. Freedom to determine action aim 
how it shall be carried out in a unique fig 
carries with it responsibility for perform 
ance evaluation against defined standang 
and a means for disciplining offenders ang 
protecting the uninitiated against malpragy 
tice. What is the code of procedure in Comm 
parative education? How is it enforced? 

9. A discipline exists for the benefit a 
humanity. An indirect dividend from i 
cussing its efforts on steadily improving @ 
unique service to humanity is improvemem™ 
in general level of living for its practm 
tioners. How does comparative educatial 
serve humanity? What is being done i 
comparative educators to improve the serm™ 
ice? 

10. A discipline binds its practitioners tow 
gether in formal association. Through sui 
formal association, members set and mais 
tain their standards, assure ethical practicg 
encourage likely candidates to qualify fa 
entry into the field, and exchange informm™ 
tion and experience for the sake of helpimg 
each other to improve their service to mail 
kind. Comparative educators have bounl 
themselves together in the Comparatim 
Education Society. 

Is comparative education a discipline? 
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